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THE HUMANE FILM 


Illustrating Longfellow’s Beautiful Poem 


“The Bell of Atri” 


Which tells the story of the heartless knight whose faithful horse, discarded by his 
master, rings the Bell of Justice and so summons the populace to right his wrongs. 


Ideal for Humane Entertainments, Schools, Churches, Women’s Clubs, etc. 


SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 


Produced Especially for the American Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000 
Prints for Standard Machines Only for Sale and to Rent. Write for Terms. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Cafe des Invalides 


Compounded 


This compound fs 
mot all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
grades, blend- 

ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
mess or wakefulness. 


“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES”"’ 
does not produce the 
usual effects yet 
“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES" 
pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Cafe des. Invalides / 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 
Notice:—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 


cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norw: 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 


Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY | 


OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 09 
Associate Life 50 00 Branc 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dum» Animals, 
additional to his own, sent to any persons whose addresses 
are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


AWYER 


FOR THE 


BLUE 


CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 68 BROAD ST BOSTON 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 


REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 


NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


109 Concord Street 


a 


Bland and a to Tender Skins, 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., at 180 Longwood Av: nue, 
Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, post-paid. (Titles in 
bold face are of books.) Complete price-list will be mailed 
free upon application. 


Humane Calendar for 1925, one for 20 cts., two for 35 cts., 


six for $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 56, June, 1923- 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in the set ..... $1, 


Write for special price-list of literature in foreign lan- 
guages (Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Yiddish). 


About the Horse 


Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts, 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley,$0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or 5.00 * 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ......... 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, .50 “ “ 
Norie and the Outlaw, a story........... mS. 
The Folly of the Blinder ................. 
The Horse’s Point of View in Winter, card... 1.00 “ “ 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... im“ * 


The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides)... .50 “ “ 
About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, new, small, 
Where Is My Dog? Dr. C stead Josiah Adams “ia 
Eulogy on the ¥ by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per ino 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease . -60 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 . —~ * 
My Irish Setter Dogs, Gov. Baxter ........ on 
What the Chained Dog Says.............. mn 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 

The Lady cloth, 35 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 ..$0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........... — 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... —" = 


“Look at the Birds,” by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson.30 “ “ 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . . $0. 60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet No.8 ......... 

Do Not Leave Your Cat to 50 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. na = 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. perdoz. .50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 
Quest, Ida Kenniston, 


For Pity? s Sake, cloth, 35 cents .......... paper, 15 cts. 
r Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c. — 15 ets. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts....... , 15 cts. 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London ‘aon, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more .. 


What is the Jack London Club............ $0.30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of tell 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... 1, es 
uman Naturein Some Pets I’ve Had...... 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals . .50 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.7, Cattle... .50 “ “ 


Humane Education 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 cts. 


Humane Stamps in colors................ $0.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants .......... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placards ........... each, 3 cts. 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper) 55 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals .. .$3.00 per 100 
Humane Day Exercises .................- 1.50 

Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... .50 “ “ 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance... . . 
How to Organize a Society for the Protection 


Festival of Tender Mercies........ 
Woman’s Indifference, Dr. Rowley ........ 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1. me 


A Talk with the Teacher.................- 
The Coming Education .................. a9 * 
Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons ............ $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 
letters and border, one cent each ........ J r 100 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. .......... small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy”’ 35 cts. 
Band of Mercy” Register ............... 10 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life, with music, 8. J. Eddy, 50 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). $3. m4 per 100 
Band of Mercy Sendo Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass- 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


1 would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


AND MERCY TO- 
Every Livine 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 
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THE world has made progress just in propor- 
tion as it has grown humane—that is, in pro- 
portion as it has grown really Christian. 
THE King of Spain now for some years, from 
conscientious scruples, has prehibited bull- 
fighting.” This was written by Saint Simon 
in his memoirs, 1720. Few of his successors 
have shared his scruples. 


IF you are interested in the world-wide en- 
deavor to lessen the possibilities of war, why 
not correspond with the National Council for 
the Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.? 


THE Prince of Wales who has won so many 
friends in this country during his recent visit 
by his gracious ways and democratic spirit, is 
president of the Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. There are certain 
English sports we have to remember, however, 
that do not yet strike the average Englishman 
as they do the average American. 


WE have it on what we are warranted 
in believing is wholly trustworthy author- 
ity, that the promoters of a rodeo exhibi- 
tion in a town in Washington organized them- 
selves into a humane society to enable them 
to screen the cruelties of which they were 
guilty back of the assertion that thev were 
acting with the full approval of a humane 
society. This isn’t the first time that that 
supposedly clever prince of darkness has 
tried to transform himself into an angel of 
light, or at least to wear the livery of heaven. 


SECRETARY HUGHES AND PEACE 
OST sensible men will endorse the fol- 
lowing from the speech of Mr. Hughes, 
our Secretary of State: 
_ There is only one avenue to peace. That is 
in the settlement of actual differences and the 
removal of ill will. All else is talk, form and 
pretense. 

We are a peaceful people and it is well for 
us to remember that we rely on friendship and 
goodwill, not on force or threats of force, to 
extend our influence and win adherence to 
our international proposais. 


AN ALARMING SITUATION 


HAT the United States is the most law- 
less nation on the face of the earth is 
the statement made by Judge Alfred J. Talley 
of the Court of General Sessions in New York 
City. In inducting into office a new jurist, 
the Literary Digest quotes Judge Talley as 
making the above statement, and saying, 
“You will find that the United States must 
plead guilty to that indictment. Most of the 
desperate criminals are mere boys. You will 
be heartbroken at discovering that the vast 
majority of defendants are under nineteen or 
twenty years old.” 

In an article in the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, Judge Talley gives us statistics with 
regard to murders in this country that would 
seem incredible if they came from the pen of 
one less familiar with the facts. In 1923 
there were 7.3 persons murdered in the United 
States to every 100,000 of the population. 
Compare these figures with those of other 
countries. In England and Wales together 
in 1923 there were 200 deaths from homicide, 
which is equivalent to about four deaths per 
million, as against 102 per million for twenty- 
eight cities of the United States. In Ontario 
and Quebec the ratio was 0.5 per 100,000, 
Italy 3.6, Spain 0.9, Holland 0.3, Switzer- 
land 0.2, while as already stated in the United 
States it was 7.3. 

Then again Judge Talley tells us that in 
England and Wales in 1921 there were 95 
robberies while in New York alone in 1922 
there were 1,445, and in Chicago, 2,417. But 
Chicago and New York, he says, are by no 
means the most lawless of our cities. The 
matter of homicides, while in 1922-23 they 
were 5.5: in New York to the 100,000 and in 
Chicago 12.7, in Memphis, Tennessee, they 
reached the appalling figure of 66.2 to the 
100,000, in Nashville 34.7, in New Orleans 
25.5, and even in Washington, the nation’s 
capital, 13.3 

What does it mean, this startling disclosure 
made by “this crime-weary” judge? Accord- 
ing to him a general spirit of lawlessness 
that, “unless stopped, its swelling tide will 
billow into a wave which will inundate our 
nation and sweep it to destruction.” We may 
well ponder his words. 


The great difficulty in the administration 
of the criminal law in this country is attribu- 
table, writes the jurist, to two things: 

“The first is the pathetic attitude of the 
people toward the strict enforcement of the 
law and the punishment of the criminal, and 
the second is the unwillingness of the people 
themselves to respect and obey the law of the 
land and to train the children of the country 
to obedience and respect for lawful constituted 
authority.” 

What in the light of Judge Talley’s utter- 
ances must the reaction over the land be to a 
life sentence given to two of the most heartless 
murderers known to American courts? Long 
drawn-out trials, especially when abounding 
wealth plays its part, pardons and paroles, 
maudlin sympathy with actual criminals— 
these all have their influence in increasing 
crime that should call for quick and commen- 
surate punishment. But back of all these 
lies the fundamental need of teaching in the 
home and the school the vital necessity of 
observance of law. Here parents, too, utterly 
fail in their duty. The child allowed to grow 
up in a home with no respect for parental 
authority, ignorant of what prompt and ab- 
solute obedience is, goes naturally out into the 
social order about him virtually trained to 
lawlessness and indifferent to the just and 
legal claims upon him of his fellows. 

Here we insist is where humane education 
appears so vital a force in our public schools 
and so imperatively needed. No training of 
head or hand can take the place of that 
training that reaches the deep springs of eon- 
duct whence flow men’s deeds, good and evil. 
Superintendents, teachers, educators without 
number, are disregarding this elemental truth. 
The child in whose heart is awakened the 
principles of justice and compassion towards 
all life, who comes to feel the joy of right and 
kindly relationships, who recognizes the sanc- 
tity of law, and these are what humane edu- 
cation means—this child will never swell the 
number of the nation’s criminals. 

“The only wise course is to end competi- 
tive navy building, not for one year or five 
years, and not by a few nations, but for all 
time by all nations,” said Josephus Daniels 
when Secretary of the Navy. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


JACK LONDON CLUB MAKES STEADY GAINS 


MORE LIGHT BEING SHED ON CRUEL METHODS OF THE ANIMAL TRAINERS 


BRUTALITIES OF THE RODEO 


E give below a letter from our repre- 
W sentative in Washington, Mrs. Jennie 
R. Nichols, containing the testimony of sev- 
eral humane workers who witnessed a recent 
rodeo exhibition at Ellensburg, Washington. 
They were powerless to prevent the cruelties 
as they could not induce the authorities to 
make any attempt to enforce the law which 
was so recklessly violated :-— 


Sept. 11.—Two steers, with one horn each 
broken by bulldogging. It might be proper 
to state that one of these horns were shelled 
or “hukled” by the grip of the bulldogger, 
the horn shell coming off in his hands. 

One cow’s neck broken in the wild cow 
milking contest (this was the event adver- 
tised as “one of the best laugh producers of 
the show’’), the cow being held by two differ- 
ent ropers at the time of accident. 

Two girl riders, both Indians, carried out 
on stretchers, one with fractured skull. 


Sept. 12.—One steer with broken horn, 
bulldogging; one cow injured in back, wild 
cow milking contest. Three performers car- 
ried out on stretchers, one bulldogger and 
two Indian girl riders. 


Sept. 13.—Three riders carried out on 
stretchers, with “busting,” “houlahaning” of 
steers most pronounced in many cases. 


Let the reader understand that this report 
does not attempt to cover all the human 
trickery, despicable treachery and torment 
practised in secret upon the helpless animals 
in a rodeo show, of which the average grand- 
stand observer knows nothing. The humane 
witnesses of these performances that mocked 
regard for human life and outraged dumb 
creatures did not attempt to invoke the law 
in behalf of either owing to the attitude of 
Arthur McQuire, prosecuting attorney of 
Kittitas County, who, when solicited by the 
writer to lend the co-operation of his office to 
prevent these cruelties that are always a part 
of such shows, wrote in reply,—‘“I cannot 
construe the actions of the rodeo of last year as 
a violation of the law and assume that this 
year’s exhibition will merely be a repetition 
of the last.” 


Many have inquired as to the attitude of 
the State in this case. In reply let me say 
that an appeal was made to Governor Hart 
who is ex-officio President of the Washington 
State Humane Bureau, to use the power 
vested in him as Governor of the State to pre- 
vent the most cruel features of the show from 
being staged, but without avail. The whole 
— went on while law and mercy bit the 

ust. 


NOT SURPRISING 


IGHTING with bare hands, William Mas- 
seng, a Long Beach, Cal., animal trainer, 
choked a 325-pound wild black panther into 
insensibility, and after a terrific encounter 
escaped with his life. 

Masseng was rushed to a hospital in Long 
Beach, where he was confined for weeks. 

As the trainer entered the panther’s cage 
the beast leaped at Masseng and clawed him 
fiercely before he was choked, and dropped 
from Masseng’s chest almost lifeless. 
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~ TRAINED 


VAUDEVILLE. 


From Times-Picayune 


“BULL-DOGGING” PREVENTED 


HE attempt to present a “‘bull-dogging” 

feature in a Wild West Show as a part 
of the Eastern States Exposition, held in 
Springfield, Mass., during September, was 
frustrated by officers Atkins and Pearson of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. Not a single 
performance of this unquestionably cruel act 
was given. Although arrangements had been 
made between the management and the chief 
of the round-up contingent, and a considerable 
sum paid over, to insure the exhibition of cer- 
tain breakneck stunts performed in other 
states, this much of the program was elimi- 
nated. Once, on the opening day, a steer 
was turned loose on the track to be caught 
and held by a dare-devil rough rider, but not 
to be “‘bull-dogged.”’ The steer eluded his pur- 
suer, jumped the fence and escaped. No 
more steers were introduced during the entire 
engagement. 

The Wild West outfit was headed by one 
Leonard Strout and included some half-dozen 
notorious male and female trick-riders, habit- 
ues of Cheyenne, Calgary and Pendleton. This 
troupe will bear watching, but only to pre- 
vent it from committing cruelty to steers and 
bronchos. 


FAR-REACHING LAW 


: ie exhibition of films which portray 
cruelty to animals is barred by statute 
in the state of Maine. The text of this law 
has been printed in Our Dumb Animals. It 
is Chapter 53 of the Maine Laws for 1921. 
If other states have a similar law we have not 
heard of it. The ban on cruelty in films 
marks the advanced position that Maine has 
taken in progressive humane legislation. Re- 
cently, when the Pathe News Co. purposed to 
show a picture of the Mexican bull fight in 
Bangor, His Excellency, Gov. Baxter, ordered 
the county attorney to prosecute for any vio- 
lation of the film law. “I want this law en- 
forced,” said the Governor, “‘ard public senti- 
ment will stand right behind me.” 


A TRAINER GUILTY OF CRUELTY 


NDRE ANDERSON was convicted of 
cruelty to a monkey in a Los Angeles 
court, September 13, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of $250 or to serve 125 days imprisonment, 
Anderson was guilty of breaking a chair 
over the head of old “‘Napoleon,” a famous 
trained chimpanzee, during a performance at 
Venice, California, when the latter was de- 
fending a small monkey from the angry attack 
of the trainer, brought on by the failure of the 
small monkey to go through with his perform. 
ance. It was late in the day and the little 
animal was too tired. 

Sentence suspended on condition that An- 
derson dispose of the smaller monkey and 
that he never be reported for cruelty again. 

The American Animal Defense League pros- 
ecuted Anderson. 


CRUELTY TO “TRAINED” ANIMALS 
From New Orleans Times-Picayune 


ODAY we have societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children, and to ani- 
mals. Little by little the public has been 
educated to sympathy and commiseration. 
Our humane instincts are so developed and 
quickened that we have laws prohibiting the 
cruel mistreatment both of children and of 
animals. 

The revolt against cruelty in the training of 
animals has been launched and organized by 
two societies. If it spreads slowly, that is 
only because the general public knows so 
little of the animal training methods and the 
tortures devised to force the four-footed actors 
through their paces. Those who have in- 
vestigated these things aver that many a 
“trained animal comedy”’ is a veritable trag- 
edy—that sometimes the comic effects pro- 
duced in some of the films literally cost the 
lives of the tortured little beasts whose antics 
make us laugh. 

Beatings with lash or club are among the 
mildest of the inhumanities practised, accord- 
ing to these witnesses. Cats and dogs, they 
testify, are sometimes bound with invisible 
wires, with these wires electrically charged to 
force them to the “action” required by the 
“play.” Animals are cruelly maimed in re- 
hearsals which proved too “realistic,” and 
left to suffer and die when their usefulness is 
ended. Cruelties like these, perpetrated in 
the open, would earn swift rebuke and pun- 
ishment. Practised “behind the scenes,” the 
unknowing public not only tolerates but en- 
encourages them by applauding the “trained 
animal stunts” and making them profitable. 

“This, too, must pass away” and be num- 
bered with the medieval horrors of the muti- 
lated child-slaves of the strolling mounte- 
banks. Thanks to the efforts of the leagues 
and societies organized for animal defense, 
the curtain is being lifted. As the barbarous 
“training methods” are exposed, we may be 
sure that an informed and an instinctively 
humane public will make an end of them. 

Join the Jack London Club by agreeing 
to withdraw from trained animal perform- 
ances; or by refusing to patronize such 
exhibitions, and send your name to Our 
Dumb Animals. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“PELORUS JACK” 
ANNA WILLIAMSON MCNEIL 


ILL LAWSON, in a recent number of 
the Pacific Marine Review, tells a fas- 
cinating story of “‘Pelorus Jack,” a dolphin, 
which for thirty years used to meet and 
escort the coastal steamers off Pelorus Sound 
in Cook’s Strait, New Zealand. It bears out 
the fact of intelligence that is being more and 
more associated with all our brothers of land, 
sea, and sky. 

About half a century ago, a school of white 
dolphins, rarely seen in the southern hemis- 
phere, inhabited these waters for a time, but 
with one exception suddenly disappeared, and 
were seen no more. It is not known if they 
departed for other seas, or if some strange fate 
overtook them. 

Pelorus Jack, as he came to be known, may 
have sought the companionship of men out of 
loneliness, or he may have had a fancy for 
the barnacles which cling tenaciously to all 
vessels. Whatever his motive, he never 
failed to meet the incoming steamers, at 
either French Pass or Pelorus Sound. His 
sensitive hearing detected the sound of the 
propellers, many miles away. He would swim 
to meet the big boats, and race them in, roll- 
ing, turning, leaping and gamboling, a cable’s 
length ahead of the ship. At night, when the 
tropical waters were phosphorescent, he 
gleamed like silver, and his beauty and grace 
brought all the ship’s people hurrying to the 
deck, to watch him with many exclamations 
of wonder and delight. 

Jack, strange to say, had his favorites among 
the boats. There was an old coasting ship, 
the Rotorua, on which a passenger, not ac- 
quainted with Jack, had once fired several 
shots at him, with a rifle. Jack escaped un- 
scathed, but after that he never appeared 
when the Rotorua passed. He was wise 
enough to detect the different boats by the 
propellers, and the Rotorua spelled danger. 

An Order-in-Council was gazetted on Sep- 
tember 29, 1904, declaring protection for 
Pelorus Jack; and naming as a penalty for 
annoying or harming him, an amount that 
should not be less than five pounds, nor 
more than one hundred. 

Jack was held to be a god by the Maoris, 
who reckoned his age at 285 years. They 
claimed that he was the atua, or personal god, 
of Matua-hautere, who was the descendant of 
Kupe, a Polynesian navigator who discovered 
New Zealand, and made it accessible to emi- 
grants from the islands to the north. Jack, 
as god-fish, was the pilot, they assumed, who 
conducted a tribe of Matua-hautere, safely 
through Pelorus Sound. He was supposed 
to live in a cave near the mouth of the sound, 
and to guide the Maori whenever they went 
out in their canoes. 

The Maori named the dolphin, Kaikai-a- 
waro. A chieftainess of their tribe once 
swam thirty miles—a not impossible feat— 
for the Maori women swim incredible dis- 
tances when urged by love or fear. The 
dolphin swam to meet her and guided her 
safely to her destination, for which he was 
hailed as a friendly god and was much revered. 

The faster the ship, the better Jack was 
pleased. While mail or cargo was being un- 
loaded, he would sport in the water in rather 
a subdued way, watching for the signal that 
the ship was about to resume its voyage. 
Then he would leap through the foaming 
water, swift as lightning, “blowing” as do 
whales of the family of which he was a member. 


Photo by Will Cadby 


Courtesy of Photo-Era Magazine 


PERSIAN CAT MOTHERING A COMMON KITTEN 


Off the Chetwode Islands, near Pelorus 
Sound, he would dart away in the dark depths, 
and it is thought that his cave retreat was not 
far distant. 

To the disappointment of his friends, Jack 
was not seen for a long time, during the war. 
A fleet of Norwegian whalers was operating 
in New Zealand waters, and it was surmised 
that he had become their victim. 

One sorry day, the carcass of a white dolphin 
with a deep gash in its side, was found on a 
Cook’s Strait beach. Captain Post, of the 
government steamer Tutanekei, declared that 
the wound showed by its nature that it had 
been inflicted by the wing propeller of a 
twin-screw steamer, and that no man was 
responsible for the dolphin’s fate. 

It was ascertained that the Arahura, a fast 
coaster of 1,500 tons, had passed some time 
before. She was a favorite of Jack’s, be- 
cause of the thunderoys noise made by her 
propellers. It is probable that in his spec- 
tacular play, the dolphin may have miscal- 
culated his balance, and before he could dart 
clear, the tip of a propeller caught him and 
ended his interesting life. Perhaps he would 
have preferred to die that way. 

Had Jack’s identity been known, in time, 
his carcass would have been preserved and 
placed in a museum, for his name was a house- 
hold word over all New Zealand. 


BOY SAVES HIS DOG’S LIFE 


HILE a crowd of 500 or more people 

stood by, almost spellbound, and ve- 

hicular traffic was brought to a standstill, 

Alphonso Groomes, a Charlestown, Mass., boy 

of 15 years, worked heroicly and gave in- 

structions for extricating his dog from beneath 
the trucks of a Boston Elevated car. 

The dog, named “Betty,” had been frolick- 
ing in the street on her master’s leash. Sud- 
denly her collar broke and she landed in the 
path of the passing trolley. The motorman 
quickly applied the brakes, but Betty was 
caught and pinned under the car before it 
could be stopped. Young Groomes hurried to 
the rescue of his dog. Crawling underneath 
the car with great difficulty, he tied a rope 
around Betty who was whining pitifully. 
Groomes then gave orders to back the car 
slowly, guarding carefully against further in- 
jury to the dog. Betty was released from her 
painful position and her master hastened 
home with her. 

An ambulance from the Angell Animal Hos- 
pital was called and it was found that Betty 
had sustained a fracture of the hip and would 
be detained for a week or so at the Hospital. 
But for the promptness, pluck, and skill of her 
devoted companion the story would have been 
different. 


Pres., Mrs. W. J. MCDONALD 
Sec., Mrs. EDITH W. CLARKE 


ANNUAL FAIR DAY FOR THE 
ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


Held by the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, BOSTON 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER I1, 1924, 10 A. M. to 10 P.M. 


We want you to come and help those who cannot help themselves. 
Contributions of funds or articles for sale will be greatly appreciated. 
Send to Treasurer, Mrs. A. J. Furbush, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Tables for Whist, Mah Jong, Bridge and Five Hundred. 
Cafe Luncheon and Afternoon Tea 


Vice-Pres., Mrs. LUCIUS CUMMINGS 
Chairman, Work Committee, Mrs. AGNES P. FI 


Dancing from 8.30 to 12 P. M. 


Treas., Mrs. A. Lea 
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A BIRD FALLS 
FRED W. ALLSOPP 


A HUNTER fired a gun with telling skill, 
His mark a bird, which fluttered to a mound, 
Rolled o’er and died without compiaint or 

sound ,— 

A fluff of feathers and an open bill 

The relic of this speck of life, a thrill 
The less on earth where cruel lusts abound, 
A tiny bit of energy aground, 

A gem to Beauty lost, a voice now still. 

Yet Truth and Beauty will reflect their light 
Until the heedless are a vanquished throng, 
And blood lust shall no more the world benight, 
When men who kill for sport shall sense the 

wrong, 

And know the shot that stops the finch’s flight 
Kills not alone a bird, but more—A SONG. 


THE PEG-LEG HEN 
An Actual Incident in Texas 
MRS. TURA CRESSEY 


OWN in front of the house a Mexican was 

driving the mowing-machine through 

the alfalfa with a loud clatter. An old black 

hen with four fluffy, yellow babies was search- 
ing for bugs and luscious titbits in the field. 

Suddenly my attention was drawn to a per- 
fect uproar which was going on out there. 
The mother hen was cackling in loud distress 
and excitement; Francisco, the yard man, 
was hurling vituperative language at the 
mower; and the little chicks were fluttering 
and peeping loudly. 

When I rushed down, I discovered one 
little chicken was already dead, another had 
its leg broken, and the old hen was fluttering 
around with one foot severed completely from 
her body. 

Crying, I fled to my husband: “Oh, kill 
her, kill her quick, the poor thing!”’ I sobbed. 
But Maude, a visiting friend, intervened. 

“No, don’t kill her and leave her poor 
babies orphans. I’m a mother and I know I 
should much rather live and care for my 
children even though both my feet were cut 
off.” 

Maude’s counsel prevailed. The wound 
was carefully dressed, and the sick mother 
and baby made as comfortable as possible and 
left to nature’s care. 

In a very short time the stump healed, and 
a new difficulty presented itself. The hen 
could not walk, so my husband whittled out 
a wooden leg for her which he bound on with 
adhesive tape, after padding it so it would 
not hurt her. It had no toes or nails so she 
could not go to roost nor scratch with it, but 
‘as a medium of locomotion, it answered the 
purpose splendidly. 

From time to time the wooden limb came 
off or had to be re-adjusted. It was comical 
to see the solicitude of the three little chick- 
ens when their mother was in the hands of 
the surgeon. 

As for “Peggy” (short for ‘Peg-leg’’), her 
confidence in us was beautiful and she imme- 
diately set up a crooning little song of affec- 
tionate contentment when any of the family 
appeared in the chicken corral. Also she 
showed her gratitude in a more substantial 
way, for she laid more than enough eggs to 
pay for herself after her misfortune, besides 
— a family of thoroughbred Rhode Island 

eds. 


Vote for protection of animals everywhere. 


The Lark Sparrow 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


Photographs by the author 


PARROWS as a general rule are soberly- 
dressed birds, the prevailing colors of 
their plumage being gray, brown, black, and 
white. The white-throat, white-crowned, and 


LARK SPARROW BROODING 


Harris sparrows are among the more brightly- 
colored or strikingly-marked ones. The white- 
throat and white-crowned have patches of 
white as distinguishing marks, while the 
Harris has a black crown, face, and throat. 
The white-throat also has a tiny yellowish 
patch in front and above the eye. The ves- 
per, too, is rather attractive, due to the white 
feathers at the sides of its tail. Samuel Sco- 
ville, Jr., speaks of the slate-colored juncos 
as_ white-skirted juncos. This is equally 
applicable to the vesper sparrows. They are 
white-skirted sparrows. The fox sparrow 
also is attractive. It is reddish-brown and 
gray above, with a reddish-brown rump and 
tail, and a spotted breast. It looks a good 
deal like a thrush. The lark sparrow, how- 
ever, is to me, one of the prettiest of them all. 
It has light and dark stripes about the head, 
and white at the sides and corners of the tail. 
When the tail is spread, as it very often is, the 
white border shows to splendid advantage. 
This bird seems to realize that it has an un- 
usually attractive tail, which it spreads and 
displays a great deal. 

Lark sparrows seem to be rather confiding 
birds. They often visit our yard and very 
frequently are to be heard singing in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. I saw my first ones a 
number of years ago when a pair, that no 
doubt were nesting near by, visited our yard. 
They were quite tame, allowing me to get 
quite near them, and a glance told me I was 
viewing a new bird for the first time. The 
markings about the head and white tail feath- 
ers made their identification comparatively 
easy. Two years later, I found a nest hidden 
in the grass but a short distance from a good- 
sized pin oak. The spot chosen by the birds 
was near the top of a low sandy hill. This 
nest contained three cowbirds’ eggs and two 
lark sparrow’s eggs. The sparrow’s eggs were 
white, scrawled rather sparingly with black, 


and looked quite unlike the evenly and thickly- 
spotted eggs of the cowbird. The scrawled 
eggs of the lark sparrow remind one of the 
scrawled eggs of the red-wing and grackle. 

I found a second lark sparrow’s nest last 
spring in an old sandy field. This nest con- 
tained but one egg at the time. It proved to 
be a cowbird’s egg. Later, it held four eggs 
and, strangely enough, three of them were 
cowbirds’ eggs. The runt eggs, however. did 
not seem to bother the owners. Apparently 
they never discovered the deception. They 
spent much of their time in the field about the 
nest, feeding and chasing each other playfully 
back and forth. The male bird often dropped 
his wings and spread his tail, and reminded 
me of the somewhat similar actions of a strut- 
ting turkey-cock. I spent considerable time 
about this nest, after incubation was well 
under way, and by the time the young birds 
made their appearance the mother was un- 
usually tame. I could stand but a few feet 
from her without frightening her from the 
nest. Consequently, had little trouble 
securing pictures of her while brooding. I did 
not need to use a blind, though for the nearer 
ones I used a string for operating the shutter. 

The chipping sparrow is also known as the 
“hair bird” because it uses hair quite liberally 
in the construction of its nest, especially for 
lining it. But it is far from the only “hair 
bird” among the sparrows. Vesper and 
field sparrows frequently make use of hair for 
lining their nests. The same is true of lark 
sparrows. The nest mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, as well as another a few 
rods off, were both built mainly of grasses. 
but were lined with hair. The spot chosen 
for the former was unique as it had been built 
in the edge of a cluster of blue-eyed grass. 
The pretty blue flowers waved day after day 
above the snug little home. The latter had 
been built among the weeds. 

The male birds often came near the house 
when singing, and we had many excellent 
opportunities for hearing their songs. ‘Two 


LARK SPARROW’S NEST WITH ONE 
SPARROW’S EGG AND THREE 
COWBIRDS’ EGGS 
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small bur oaks in the pasture seemed favor- 
ites. There they sang, day after day, for 
nearly a month. The song is quite unusual 
and charming. Sometimes it contains but a 
few strains, but at other times is prolonged 
like that of the field sparrow. The most 
noticeable thing about it is that buzzing notes 
are liberally interspersed with the others. 
It sounds as theugh the bird while singing 
strikes a stringed musical instrument at regu- 
jar intervals. When heard at a distance, the 
buzzing notes cannot be heard, but pauses 
tell you when they are uttered. The rest of 
the song is made up of trills, chees, and whis- 
tles, a series of each, and then the whole re- 
peated over and over. 


“WILD BROTHER” 


EW animal stories have received such 
public attention in recent years as the 

one which bears the above title, published 
by the Atlantic Monthly Press. Its author, 
Mr. William Lyman Underwood, tells us only 
what he knew from careful investigation and 
from long experience with the bear known as 
“Wild Brother.” A lover of animals but too 
sane to yield to the temptation to draw upon 
his imagination, he has given us not only a 
remarkable story, but one true in every detail. 
It will be remembered that the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals gave a medal to the woman who, in 
the far-off logging camp, in the dead of winter, 
nourished at her own breast this tiny creature 
left motherless. A beautiful medal has also been 
given to Mrs. Beal by the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which at 
the same time, elected her a life member, and 
expressed their deep appreciation not only of 
her successful striving to bring up her own 
children but also those other little children 
whom she adopted,” and they also say in their 
letter to her, “If ever a person deserved recog- 
nition for an act of kindness to one of the 
lower animals you certainly are that person.” 


COMPLAINT has been made to us of cruelty 
shown in a film called “Janice Meredith.” If 
the report that comes to us is true, we trust 
that all humane people who see this film will 
make their protest to the management. 
THE nobler a soul is, the more objects of 
compassion it hath. Bacon 


Lynching Feathered-Folk of Field and Stream 


GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


UR present-day courts consider innocent 

any person accused of crime until proved 

guilty. Frenzied mobs sometimes execute 

men without trial. We call that lynching, a 

crime more disgraceful than the one it would 

expiate. Frequently it happens that the per- 
son lynched is later proved innocent. 

Our ancestors of the centuries past, whom 
we think of as less civilized than ourselves, 
brought birds and beasts accused of injuring 
man, to the bar of justice. We, now, smile 
at that custom. Sometimes I think it might 
be wise to revive that old custom to curb the 
wanton slaughter of wild life chronicled al- 
most daily in our papers and magazines. 

The dread foot and mouth disease broke 
out in California last spring. It caused great 
losses to the dairymen and other live-stock 
owners until checked and wiped out by the 
only known effective method, judicious quar- 
antine. Since the germ of the foot and mouth 
disease has not yet been isolated and. identi- 
fied, its spread is not well understood. Herd 
after herd becomes infected. How does the 
mysterious, unknown, unseen germ travel? 
Some one suggests that the wild birds must 
carry it from field to field. Away with the 
carriers! Kill the wild birds that fly from 
pasture to pasture! The frenzied people de- 
mand action. Killing the birds will be a 
show of action, the opposite of the effective, 
sure quarantine. While the disease is on 
there is no time to determine whether or not 
the feathered-folk are guilty. 

The mob demands that the wild birds be 
lynched. Poison is laid. Men and_ boys 
with shotguns invade the streams and fields. 
Blackbirds, sparrows, meadowlarks, killdeers, 
wild ducks, all permanent residents; and the 
transients, the sandpiper, godwit, willet and 
numerous others, are poisoned or brought 
down with gun; lynched as it were, without 
evidence of guilt. So it happens that in those 
communities infected by the foot and mouth 
disease wild birds have been practically exter- 
minated. Next year there may be expected 


hordes of vegetation-eating insects, and the 
farmers and gardeners will miss their feath- 
ered friends that, heretofore, protected the 
tender plants. 


The foot and mouth disease has been con- 
quered, the wild birds have been destroyed, 
the popular hysteria has subsided, the scien- 
tists, the men who know, may now be heard. 

Walter P. Taylor of the Biological Survey. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and Harold 
C. Bryant of the California Fish and Game 
Commission, recently published a report on 
“The Relation of Wild Birds to the Foot and 
Mouth Disease.” Their report does not rem- 
edy past injury but it will serve as a guide for 
the future. The investigators show how un- 
reasonable has been the wholesale slaughter 
of wild birds, that it was nothing more or less 
than lynching, the result of an outburst of 
popular emotion. 

In California, as elsewhere, the strongest 
suspicion was directed against the turkey vul- 
ture, a scavenger feeding upon dead animals. 
That bird might carry the germs of the 
dreaded disease; therefore its destruction was 
decreed. But the scientist asks, why destroy 
such a useful bird? In the same paragraph 
he answers his question by suggesting that 
the dead animals be burned or buried rather 
than be left to attract carrion-eaters that 
might possibly spread the germs. A most 
reasonable and humane remedy. 

Ducks, geese and cranes are potential car- 
riers of germs, but on account of their water 
life are not very likely to be disseminators. 
Although not known to be germ-carriers, it is 
suggested that water-birds be kept from alight- 
ing in the fields by firing blank shot-gun shells 
loaded with black powder. No killing is sug- 
gested by the men who know. 

If streams frequented by water fowls car- 
ried infection, control of the foot and mouth 
disease would probably be impossible, there- 
fore, scientists claim it unlikely that streams 
carry the germs supposedly washed from the 
feet of birds. Stagnant streams and pools 
may be chlorinated, thereby eliminating all 
danger of infection. 

Blackbirds, meadowlarks and other ground- 
living birds are frequently found in large num- 
bers wherever cattle are fed. It seems reason- 
able that they would be carriers most liable 
to infect new territory. But, again, the sci- 
entist warns that they should not be dis- 
turbed; if they were driven away they might 
infect new territory. 

That the wholesale slaughter of wild birds 
with a view of preventing the spread of the 
foot and mouth disease has been unnecessary 
and wasteful, there is no doubt. That such 
ill-advised measures have helped to spread 
the disease, there appears to be no doubt. 
The persons charged with the destruction of 
the feathered folk were probably the more 
dangerous potential carriers than the birds 
they sought to destroy. 

The dread foot and mouth disease may 
appear somewhere else. It is well to bear in 
mind the report of the scientists that the wild 
birds of an infected region may not be slaugh- 
tered unnecessarily, so that after the disease 
may have been conquered there will be left 
feathered friends to help the farmer rid his 
garden and fields of insect scourges so per- 
sistent where no wild birds live. 


Remember the Massachusetts S. P. C.A., 
when making your will. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


WHO IS THE MODERN COW BOY? 


E have been criticized, and doubtless 

justly, in speaking of the Wild West 
Shows, known commonly now as rodeos, as 
“survivals of the old West.” A friend, nearly 
all of whose life has been spent in familiarity 
with western ranch and cattle country, writes 
us, “Bull-dogging, steer-busting, and steer 
hog-tying were never indulged in so far as 
handling the stock for a legitimate purpose 
went. To ‘bust’ a three-year-old steer was 
to knock $10 from his value as determined 
by practical men, and bull-dogging was un- 
known in the stock industry. Many stock- 
men would not let their men wear spurs on a 
range. Most of the arena performers con- 
nected with these Wild West Shows are incu- 
bated cow boys and cow girls.” We believe 
our friend knows what he is talking about. 


HUMANENESS IN THE SCHOOLS 


HE principal of a Brooklyn school writes 

to Mrs. Preston of the American S. P. 

C. A. as follows with regard to humane edu- 
cation :— 

“It has made a wonderful difference in our 
subnormal boys to be made helpers of the 
S.P.C. A. They are zestful in bringing poor 
tortured animals to us for humane disposal, 
and whereas before it was ‘nuts’ to them to 
tease poor dogs, now it is their pleasure to 
bring them to school for institutional care, or 
for adoption by some grown reliable who will 
give them a good home. But more than all, 
it has softened the roughness and uncouth- 
ness in their characters and made them gen- 
erally more helpful, reliable, respectful and 
self-respecting. 

| 


. a boy with a_ paralyzed 
tongue, is more active than other boys. It 
has given him an interest which he sorely 
needed, as he has no friends among the boys 
because of his handicap. 

“This class of subnormal boys brought in 
78 cats and one dog during the month of May. 
Previously these boys were continually com- 
plained of by storekeepers for stealing candy 
and the like. Since we have the boys inter- 
ested in humane matters, there have been no 
complaints.” 


“Be Kind to Animals’ Week, April 13-18; 
Humane Sunday, April 19, 1925. 


Two Cash Prizes for Best Essays on the Horse 


Contest, Now Open to Everyone, Will Close December 31, 1924 


HROUGH the generosity of Mr. George 
Foster Howell, well-known humani- 
tarian of Brooklyn, N. Y., two cash prizes, 
one of thirty dollars, and one of twenty dol- 
lars will be awarded to the writers of the two 
best essays on ““The Humane Treatment of the 
Horse,” submitted to Contest Editor, Our 
Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass., not later than December 31, 1924. 
The object in giving these prizes is to create 
a stronger sentiment in favor of protecting the 
horse from cruelty. Mr. Howell writes: 
“Scarcely a day passes that I am not an 
unwilling witness of the abuse of horses in 
the lower part of New York City, down in the 
side streets especially.” 


Contestants must write on one side of the 
paper only (typewriting preferred) sign full 
name and address at the upper left corner of 
the first sheet of manuscript (not on a sepa- 
rale sheet), and limit the article to siz hundred 
words. No manuscripts will be returned, 
so contestants are urged to retain copies of 
their offerings. 

At the donor’s request, the merits of the 
manuscripts will be judged by the editors 
of Our Dumb Animals. Announcement of 
the prize-winning essays, and publication of 
the one winning first prize, will be made 
in the February, 1925, issue of Our Dumb 
Animals. The essay winning second prize will 
be printed in March. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 
CHRIST 
E trust ourselves only to give the fol- 
lowing facts which have just come to 
our knowledge: 

The International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association met last year in 
Washington. Dr. R. R. Moton, head of the 
Tuskegee Institute, a cultivated, educated 
Christian gentleman, but a colored man, is a 
member of this Committee. The secretary 
of the Committee writes in a letter to Dr. 
Mott, the president, relative to the coming 
meeting: 

“Now there is one problem that I haven’t 
discussed with you and that is the care of 
Dr. Moton. It will be quite impossible to 
have him at any conference at which there is 
food served. Of course he will be entirely 
welcome to attend the sessions of the con- 
ference in the conference room. 

“It would be equally impossible to arrange 
to accommodate him in any hotel, unless in 
a private dining room and at the rate which 
has been made for us, we shall have to use a 
part of the main dining room screened off 
from the other diners. 

“It would be, of course, possible to persuade 
the hotel authorities to allow us to accommedate 
Dr. Moton behind the screen, but I would be 
afraid the fact would become known and this 
would precipitate an issue which should be 
avoided. I would suggest, therefore, that 
Dr. Moton arrange accommodations with his 
personal friends in town, of whom there are 
many, and attend the sessions of the con- 
ference only.” 

Dr. Mott then writes to Dr. Moton stating 
the situation. Dr. Moton, with fine and 
beautiful Christian spirit, replies, closing his 
letter with the words: 

“T shall gladly acquiesce in all conclusions 
reached by the Committee, who, I am sure, 
will be less embarrassed by my entire absence 
from the conference than they would be by 
my coming and going under the arrangements 
which the circumstances impose.” 

For ourselves we have about concluded 
that we are wholly, absolutely ignorant of 
what the word Christian means when applied 
to individuals or organizations. 


WHAT many automobiles need is not four- 
wheel brakes, but fore-sighted drivers. 
—Omaha Bee 


A LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


OME of our readers will remember the 
poem quoted by us from the pen of Sir 
Quiller-Couch charging a robin with killing 
its father. We denied the possibility of this 
so far as the American robin was concerned, 
and asked if anyone could answer for the 
English robin. Here is a very interesting 
reply :— 
Longmeadow, 
Rosemary Hill Road, Streetly, 
Birmingham, England 

August 28, 1924 

My dear Dr. Rowley: 

Perhaps you would like an English woman’s 
answer to your inquiry, with reference to the 
charge of the crime of parricide against the 
robin. 

It is not, I think, the American one Sir 
Quiller-Couch alludes to, but the little English 
one. 

For more than twenty-five years I have 
studied birds and their manners, and never 
have I seen one robin kill another one; 
neither have my friends. 

Inquiries in different counties have always 
elicited the same reply: “Well, I have always 
heard that it is so.” No one has actually seen 
the crime take place. 

Personally I strenuously deny the charge 
laid against him, and will not believe him 
guilty until it can be proved. 

Many feathered visitors come to “The 
Sign of the Swinging Cocoanut,”’ among them 
three robins, two babies and one adult. They 
are all very tame and come to my feet when- 
ever I am digging in the garden. 

One year I brought up two robins by hand. 
They had been blown out of their nest by a 
terrific storm and were found on Putney 
Heath, London. It was a delightful exper!- 
ment and I was sorry when the time came to 
give them their liberty, which was in three 
weeks’ time. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) L. CANNELL 


HORSE SENSE 


“How did Blank lose the fingers of his right 
hand?’’ 

“Put them in the horse’s mouth to see how 
many teeth he had.” 

“And then what happened?” 

“The horse closed his mouth to see how 
many fingers Blank had.”—London Tit-Bits 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. 


Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARSDON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
CuarLes G. Bancrort, Vice-President of the First 
National Bank of Boston 
CHARLES E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
Joun R. Macomber, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Tel (Complaints, Ambul ) Regent 6100 
a WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Davip A. BoLTon 
Harvey R. FuLLER AMBROSE F. 
THEODORE W. PEARSON WILLIAM ENos 
Water B. Pope A. LeCain 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 

Mrs. W. J. McDonatp, President 

Mrs. Lucius Cummines, Vice-President 

Mrs. A. J. Fursusu, Treasurer 

Mrs. Epira W. CLARKE, Secretary 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated .............. 699 
Animals examined .............. 3,897 
Number of prosecutions.......... 12 
Number of convictions .......... 11 


Horses taken from work ......... 79 
Horses humanely put to sleep . 108 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 31,137 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges gifts 
during September of $100 from Hon. W. A. G.; 
$50 each from Miss M. H. T. and F. R.; and 
$25 each from F. M. H. and “Anonymous.” 

The Society has been remembered in the 
will of Mrs. Sarah J. Briggs of Attleboro. 


October 14, 1924. 


THEY OUGHT TO KNOW 


ANDLING $2,000,000 worth of goods 
a month, the Parcel Delivery Company 
of Knoxville, Tenn., says: 

“For this work we use 30 good, active, light 
horses and two to three light autos in each 
town. We have found horses one-third 
cheaper and far more reliable in our business 
than any make of motor car. With ten years 
experience in this business we know horses 
are cheaper and better, as many other firms 
would see if they kept delivery operating 
costs.” 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 


| Veterinarians 
| H. F. DAILEY, v.m.v., Chief 
| R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.v. 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.m.v. 
| W. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
| D. L. BOLGER, pv.v.s. 
“Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Saturday, | 
from 11 tol. | 


| 
| 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 


Hospital Free Dispensary 

Cases entered 613 Cases 1,427 
Dogs 420 Dogs 1,063 
Cats 166 Cats 348 
Horses 19 Birds 10 
Birds “| Horses Q 
Rabbit 1 Sheep 2 
Rabbit 1 
Operations 399 Monkey 1 


Hospital cases since ee 1,715, 43,450 
Free Dispensary cases . 59,191 


Total . 102,641 


GOVERNOR BAXTER AND PULLING 
CONTESTS 
OVERNOR BAXTER, of Maine, has 
again protested against the pulling con- 
tests in that state. In a statement issued at 
the time of the fairs where these contests are 
held, he says :— 

“T can conceive of nothing more cruel or 
unfair to patient, hard-working horses and 
oxen than to drive them under the lash or the 
goad until as sometimes happens the blood 
spurts from their nostrils or they drop from 
exhaustion. These patient servants of man are 
willing to work for him until they grow old and 
become useless, but why should they be abused 
just for the sake of gratifying a few thoughtless 
and often times ignorant spectators? 

“T believe that the State should withhold 
the stipend from any fair that allows these 
contests, and I am communicating with our 
commissioner of agriculture asking him to 
look into the Monmouth case and to see that 
that fair gets no money from the State if cru- 
elty was indulged in. 

“Moreover, I hereafter shall make it a point 
not to visit any fairs where these contests are 
a part of the program.” 


THOUSANDS OF HORSES WATERED 


URING the summer months, from June 

19 to September 13, the number of 

horses watered at the hydrant stations in Bos- 

ton, maintained by the Massachusetts Society 

for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, was 
as follows :— 

Post Office Square, 6,216; Copley Square, 
1,968; corner of Staniford and Causeway 
Streets, 13,070; corner of Atlantic Avenue 
and Commercial Street, 13,763; Winthrop 
Square, 9,538; total, 44,555. 

DEFENDANT (in a loud voice)—Justice! 
Justice! I demand justice. 

Judge—Silence! The defendant will please 

remember that he is in a courtroom. 


Photo from Boston Post 


“SAM WONG” AND DR. DAILEY 


NE of the most successful operations ever 
performed at the Angell Animal Hos- 
pital was that on “Sam Wong” when Chief 
Veterinarian Hugh F. Dailey removed the 
dog’s appendix and about one foot of intes- 
tines. When the chow came to the Hospital. 
he was put on the danger list at once, with 
grave doubts as to his recovery. Within two 
weeks he was able to go home and soon was 
as well as ever. 


AMUSING 


HEN told to stop ill-treating his horse 

a man named Corrica replied that he 

took his orders from God only. Beginning 

again to beat his horse he was arrested by 

one of our officers, brought into court, and 

took an order from Judge Woods to pay a fine 

of $20. In addition he had to obey an order 

to lay his horse up until he had recovered 
from his lameness. 


DOG IN PLASTER CAST AT HOSPITAL 
HIS German police puppy was run over 


by an automobile. At the Angell Ani- 
mal Hospital, to which he was brought, ex- 
amination showed that he had sustained a 
double fracture of the lower jaw. A plaster of 
Paris cast was made and set by Dr. R. H. 
Schneider and the jaw bandaged tightly so as to 
prevent the slightest movement. Fine-cut food 
was fed to the dog, and so rapid was his recovery 
that bandages were removed in one week’s 
time, and the animal sent home in ten days. 
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American Gumane 
Education Society 


AND MERCY TO 
\ Every Livine 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see inside front cover. Checks should be made 
payable to the Treasurer. 

Officers of the American Humane Education 

Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
CHARLES G. BANcROFT, Vice-President of the First 
National Bank of Boston 
CHARLES E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, 


Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasio Zulaica C............... Chile 

China 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder........... Cuba 

Czecho-Slovakia 
Toufik Chamie-................ Damascus, Syria 
Luis Pareja Cornejo ............ Ecuador 
Edward Fox Sainsbury .......... France 

William B. Allison.............. Guatemala 


Mrs. Lillian Kohler 


Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé.......... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. S. Houghton...... Madeira 
Mrs. Myrta Keeler Campbell . ... Mexico 
New Zealand 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ......... Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


OUR letter to the Governor of Texas asking 
if there had been any contradiction of the 
sworn statement relative to the outrageous 
cruelties inflicted upon prisoners at the Bas- 
sett Blakely state prison at Rosenberg, Texas, 
has received no acknowledgment. 


AND so having dined, we went back to 
Smithfield, and there met Pickering, and up 
and down all the afternoon about horses, and 
did see the knaveries and tricks of jockeys.” 
So writes Pepys in his celebrated diary in 
1668. The tribe is an old one. 


TWO NEW SHORT STORIES 


WO new leaflets have just been brought 

out by the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society. These are both from original 
material, written espec ‘ially for the Society. 
One is entitled, “Human Nature in Some 
Pets I Have Had,” and is by Leonie Druelle 
Harvin, Columbia. S. C. It is an intimate 
account of some very interesting pets, in- 
cluding geese, a rabbit, a gray squirrel, and a 
tame crow, which came under Mrs. Harvin’s 
keen observation, and is written from the 
point of view that at least some animals have 
reasoning faculties. The story makes an 
eight-page pamphlet which is sold for $1.00 
per 100 in quantities, or two cents for a 
single copy. 

“Norie and the Outlaw” 
story, written by Nora Campbell of San 
Diego, California. It gives a realistic ac- 
count of the taming of a wild horse through 
the loving companionship of a young boy, 
and contains a thrilling climax. The price 
of this pamphlet is 50 cents per 100 copies in 
quantities, or six cents per dozen. 

A new edition has been published cf the 
two-page leaflet, “Teaching Which is of Vital 
Importance.” A copy of this leaflet should 
be placed in the hands of every teacher, 
especially those not familiar with humane 
education. The price is five cents per dozen 
or 30 cents per 100, postpaid. 


is a four-page 


HUMANE CALENDAR FOR 1925 


HE new calendar which will be ready 

about November 15, presents an at- 
tractive picture of a boy feeding a donkey. 
The leaves of the pad contain memory gems, 
quotations from standard authors, sugges- 
tions for the care of animals, helpful hints for 
teachers, short anecdotes, etc. 

Single calendars, 20 cents each, two for 35 
cents, $1.80 per dozen, post-paid. Special 
inducements are offered to Humane Societies 
or individuals for large quantities. Name of 
society, list of officers, ete., if desired, will be 
printed on card of calendar when ordered in 
lots of one hundred or over. 


Orders for special printing should be re- 
ceived by November 15 (preferably earlier), 
at these prices: $16 for 100; $28 for 200; $38 
for 300; $60 for 500; transportation extra. 
The price will necessarily be higher after the 
type is distributed. Address the American 
Humane Education Society, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MEDAL FOR VERY UNUSUAL ACT 


AST spring Miss Sarah E. Haskell, one 
of Chelmsford’s prominent young ladies, 
and one or two companions were hunting for 
mayflowers when Miss Haskell discovered a 
tiny baby fox with his leg caught in a steel 
trap. Miss Haskell, after considerable diffi- 
culty, succeeded in liberating the little fellow 
and took him home where she kindly cared 
for him, binding up and caring for his injured 
leg. On account of his age he had to be fed 
warm milk from a spoon for four or five 
weeks until he became stronger and older 
and able to feed himself from a saucer. The 
animal has now grown to be a handsome 
full-sized creature, with a beautiful coat of 
fur. He has the full run of the house and so 
far has shown no inclination to run away, but 
loves nothing better than to cuddle up in 
Miss Haskell’s arms. He seemingly knows 
and appreciates what she has done for him. 
For a playmate he has a handsome collie dog 
and the two romp and play all over the house. 
The fox seems a little shy of visitors but soon 
gets acquainted and allows them to hold and 
pet him. 


Upon recommendation of Mr. C. F. Rich- 
ardson, agent of the Lowell Humane Society, 
the medal, “Awarded for Humanity,” has 
been presented by the Massachusetts 5S. P. 
C. A. to Miss Haskell. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is “The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similiar 
character. 


Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
sum of 


dollars Nel if other property, describe the 
property). 


CHIEF (¢ 


. W. HOWARD AND FORCE OF NATIVE AG 


ENTS, PHILIPPINE S. P. C. A., 


MANILA 


They have arrested more than 10,000 natives for cruelty since April, 1922, and secured convic- 


tions in 94 per cent of these cases. 


The Society receives the hearty endorsement 


of Governor General and Mrs. Wood 
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PRIZE PET SHOW AT LAFAYETTE PARK, BRIDGEPORT, CONDUCTED BY 
CONNECTICUT HUMANE SOCIETY AND LOCAL BOARD 
OF RECREATION, AUGUST 6, 1924 


WHEN THE HORSE TALKED 
1. DAHVICE 


AM the horse that brings the groceries 
to your door throughout the vear. 
In the hottest days of summer I bring you 
cooling ice. 
In the coldest days of winter I bring you 
welcome coal and wood. 
I am doing all I can to make your home life 
comfortable. 
Often I have to pull through roads that are 
deep with slime or rough with the frozen clods. 
Again and again I am left to stand on the 
street after my day’s work is done and I am 
hungry, until my driver is ready to take me 
to the stable. 
Do you wonder that I long for the cool 
fields with the meadow-larks singing up in 
the sky? 


A STOLEN RIDE 
J. ROLAND CORTHELL 


WAS highly amused the other day as I was 
riding in the “tunnel” from the North 
Station. 

At “Friend” several people entered my car, 
among them a dog—breed unknown—‘‘just 
dog,’ I should say. Nobody accompanying 
him paid any attention to him, nor he to them. 

They remained near the door, but he walked 
leisurely to the rear of the car. Nobody there 
paid any attention to him. 

Soon he meandered slowly to the center of 
the car, and when the door was opened at 
Milk Street he trotted out with several other 
passengers with the same air of some impor- 
tant business on hand which characterized 
— and nobody paid any attention to him 
there. 

Evidently that dog had “sponged” a ride 
out of the Elevated, for I haven’t the slightest 
idea he dropped a dime in the box when he 
took the train at ‘Friend’’—resourceful pup, 
he, but evidently lacking that not too com- 
mon attribute, the New England conscience. 


CHINESE ANIMALS 


R. D. VAN HOOSIER 


HINESE horses are not numerous and 

are ill-fed and poorly cared for. They 
are of a poor and stunted breéd. Donkeys 
are most commonly used for riding and for 
drawing vehicles. Dromedaries are used as 
beasts of burden, particularly in the north. 
The slate-colored buffalo (water-buffalo) is 
used in plowing and in the wet rice-fields. 
The use of milk is a rare thing: Chinese do 
not like it. Cattle improvement has never 
been encouraged, consequently, cows are 
scarce and of inferior variety. The pig has 
been given the best care of all the domestic 
animals and is given many privileges. We 
have made many importations of this stock 
into our own country. Chinese sheep and 
goats are large and are found in great num- 
bers. There is really only one pure type of 
dog. It is about the size of our Spaniel, pale 
yellow, reddish-brown, or even black; it has 
coarse bristly hair; the head is much like the 
head of a fox—peaked with sharp upright 
ears. This dog, frequently imported to 
America as the “Ming” or “Chow” dog, is a 
good watch-dog, clever, and affectionate to 
its master only. 

Domestic fowl are found in great numbers, 
and with mutton form the staple meat food. 
The wild fowl are plentiful, also. Immense 
flocks of wild geese and ducks are on the 
wing at all seasons. Sparrows, thrushes, 
larks and swallows are common. Ring-doves 
and quail are common; the latter birds are 
trained to fight. A crow peculiar to China 
has a white ring around its neck. The 
Chinese rat attains to an unusual size and is 
said to be eaten by some of the lowest orders 
of natives. 

Birds of prey and scavengers are present in 
vast numbers. There are, besides, common 
insects, scorpions, lizards and centipedes—also 
huge spiders that destroy some of the smaller 
birds. The butterflies are large and strikingly 
brilliant. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A STEEL 
TRAP 
GEORGE B. FOSTER 


AM a steel trap. I have two strong steel 
jaws, controlled by two stiff steel springs. 

I was made in a great shop where hundreds 
and thousands of other steel traps were made. 
After I had been tempered and tested I was 
put in a great store to be sold. One day a 
man came into the store and bought me. I 
heard some one say that he was a trapper 
and that he had an iron constitution and a 
steel heart. 

The next day he took me way off in the 
woods and stopped beside a stream of water. 
He then fastened me by a chain to a stake 
driven in the ground, opened my jaws, covered 
me carefully with dry leaves, hung a bait over 
me and went off and left me. 

I had been accustomed to so much noise in 
the shop where I was made, and in the store, 
that I felt a little lonesome there all alone in 
the silent woods, but I had plenty of excite- 
ment later on. 

Pretty soon I saw a beautiful animal coming 
toward me. I learned afterwards that he was 
a collie dog. He had soft, silky, yellow hair 
and beautiful brown eyes. He came sniffing 
along the ground and almost put his nose 
between my jaws. Just then he stepped 
squarely on my trencher, when snap went my 
jaws and I held him fast by one of his front 
paws. Well, such a time as we did have. He 
whined and barked and howled. He reared 
up and rolled over on the ground. He bit his 
foot and bit my jaws and bit the ground. But 
I just held on. It is my business to hold on. 
1 am a steel trap. 

He then laid down and just moaned with 
pain and looked at me with those beautiful 
brown eyes with the most beseeching expres- 
sion as much as to say, ““Won’t you please let 
me go?” I have seen so much suffering since 
that day, that I have lost all pity now, but 
that was my first experience and I did feel 
sorry for the poor dog, for he suffered so, but 
I just held on. It is my business to just 
hold on. 

In a few minutes a man came running up. 
He seemed to know the dog and called him by 
name and the dog jumped up and kissed him. 

The man then put his feet on my springs, 
opened my jaws and took out the dog’s foot 
and the dog with a grateful caress for his 
master ran limping away. The man said 
some very uncomplimentary things about the 
people who set traps, then caught me by the 
jaws, pulled up the stake that held me and 
threw me, stake and all, into a deep pool in the 
stream and told me to stay there and rust out 
my life in uselessness, and I thought my use- 
fulness, if I ever had any, was at an end. 

The next morning I saw my master, the 
trapper, coming. I could see him but he 
couldn't see me at first. He finally spied me 
at the bottom of the deep pool, and got a long 
pole and fished me out and said some uncom- 
plimentary things about people who throw 
away steel traps. My master, the trapper, 
then took me a long way off in the woods and 
set me again by the side of a lake. 

That night it was bright moonlight and I 
saw a little animal coming toward me. It 
was a slim, trim little creature with dark 
brown fur and bright, black eyes. I found 
out afterwards that he was a mink. He 
smelled the bait that was hung over me and 
reached up to get it when snap went my jaws 
and caugbt him by one of his feet. He 
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squealed and moaned with pain for several 
hours and pulled as hard as he could to get 
away, but I held on. Pretty soon I heard a 
grating, gnawing sound. It lasted for a little 
while and then all was still and I didn’t hear 
him or feel him any more. 

When my master, the trapper, came to 
visit me the next day, I heard him say: ‘‘Ha! 
the little rascal gnawed off his foot. There is 
a good mink skin gone, but I will catch him 
again some day.” 

The trapper then set me again and went off 
and left me. The next night was a terribly 
cold night. I shall never forget it. The 
wind blew the snow over me and my jaws 
were white with frost and ice and I could hear 
the ice in the lake cracking and groaning. 
About midnight I saw a beautiful animal com- 
ing toward me. I thought at first that it 
was the collie dog, but as he came nearer I saw 
that he was different. He was about the same 
color as the collie dog, but he was smaller and 
had a big bushy tail and keen bright eyes. 

He reached for the bait that hung over me 
and stepped squarely on my trencher when 
snap went my jaws and I caught him by one 
of his front legs. Well, we had a desperate 
struggle there in the ice and snow, but I held 
on. As the hours passed, I noticed that he 
didn’t pull as hard as he did at first and pretty 
soon he didn’t pull at all and then all was still. 

When my master, the trapper, came next 
day, I heard him say, “Well! that is a fine 
fox. Froze to death, didn’t he?” 

Well, these are just a few of the experiences 
that I have had. If I had the time to tell 
you and you had the time to listen, I could 
tell you of hundreds of other experiences that 
I have had. I and the thousands of other 
traps like me have been the cause of untold 
sufferings and our jaws are dyed with the life 
blood of millions of innocent, harmless little 
creatures who have just as good a right to 
live as you have. 

“Cruel steel trap!” do you say? 

Don’t call me cruel. Call the trapper that 
sets me, cruel, and the man who buys the 
furs and the animals that I catch and the men 
and the women who wear the furs. I just 
hold on because I am compelled to do so and 
have no choice in the matter, but they do it 
from choice. 

I am a steel trap. I just hold on, because 
I can’t open my own jaws and release the 
poor suffering animal as I would like to do. 

Won’t you please make laws which will put 
me out of business, for I am not willingly 
cruel. I hold on because I can’t let go. I 
am a steel trap. 


MEMBERS OF THE WAUKESHA COUNTY AYRSHIRE CALF CLUB AND THEIR ENTRIES AT WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN, 


WOODLAND WARFARE 


LOUELLA C. 


POOLE 


CRACK—sna p—bang! Do you hear the shot 
From the guns go hurtling by? 

Do you hear the patter of furry feet 

Through the forest, with terror fleet? 
Do you hear the pitiful ery 

Of the creatures wild, in their mad despair? 

For they scent the smell of death in the air, 
And they have no wish to die. 


The hunt is on! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
This is the greatest glee! 

For ’t is fun, you know, to pursue and kill, 

To prove to all we've the sportsman’s skill 
To hit, though the target be 

The living, harmless creature that roves 

The flowering meadows and fragrant groves, 
Innocent and care free! 


*T is pleasure, you know, to hunt down the weak, 
To pursue the frightened thing, 
For it gives such a thrill to see its blood 
Flow in a red, remorseless flood! 
Fun to shoot the bird on the wing! 
Oh, this horrible warfare!—one means the more 
To foster the merciless spirit of war, 
With its cruel and unending sting! 


THE RAT AS A SAFETY GUARD 
J. GLYNN 


O you know that the coal miner considers 

the rat a fair barometer on the safety 

of the men in the mines? Do you know that 

rats seem to be able to scent the danger of 
disaster in a mine? 

Old experienced miners will invariably re- 
fuse to work a section of the mine after the 
rats have left it. Particularly when vast 
areas of coal have been removed and the top 
begins to “work’’ and crack, sometimes far 
up toward the surface, when it is but a ques- 
tion of days until the thousands of tons of 
rock over this unoccupied territory fall, the 
miner must be on his guard every minute. 
As long as the rats are around he remains to 
gather the last car of coal but when the rats 
leave, he begins to have fears for his safety. 

Most mines abound with this rodent and 
when the miner sits down to his lunch they 
can be seen sticking their noses from behind 
pieces of coal and rock, waiting for the crust 
of bread which the miner nearly always throws 
to them. In most American mines, the rats 
are of the common stable variety, although in 
some mines they are pure white with pink 
eyes. 


AT THE NATIONAL AYRSHIRE SALE 


THE FIREFLY’S SECRET 


L E. EUBANKS 


A NUMBER of scientists have conducted 
quite elaborate experiments on light- 
ning-bugs, attempting to explain the nature 
and action of their light. What Dr. E. F. 
Bigelow said several years ago is still true— 
there has not been much success to the 
experiments. 

That familiar flash we see on summer even- 
ings, says Dr. Bigelow, is probably the most 
efficient light known in nature. The flash of 
an able-bodied firefly is just 1-400 as bright 
as a candle, while the glow is much weaker, 
or about 1-50000 of a candle power. The 
strength of the light is very deceptive; most 
of us would judge it to be much stronger. 
Considering the apparatus the firefly has for 
producing its light, however, it is really mar- 
velous power. To supply an equal amount 
of light in the laboratory would require a 
temperature of 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit, 
while the firefly generates no heat that can 
be measured. 

In spite of all experiments, no one has dis- 
covered just how the firefly turns its peculiar 
illumination on and off. The materials it 
works with are probably moisture, oxygen 
and some unknown substance, possibly some 
kind of fat. The firefly continues to keep its 
secret, although it has been watched beneath 
the most powerful microscopes as it operates 
its tiny battery. All the scientists can tell us 
about it is that the light is some form of 
oxidation, and it is hoped that by studying 
the firefly we may discover some new method 
of producing light which may revolutionize 
our great gas works and electric power plants. 

One point on which the investigators have 
puzzled particularly is the intermittence of 
the glow—why does the light “come on” and 
‘go off,” like an electric bulb that is being 
played with by a mischievous child? 

While this has not been altogether an- 
swered, it has been discovered that the shut- 
ting off apparatus must be in the third tho- 
racic ganglion (a nerve center between the 
third pair of legs). When through some acci- 
dent a firefly receives an injury in which this 
ganglion is punctured, its light glows continu- 
ously till the creature dies. These nerves 
control the flaps which cover the entrance to 
the breathing tubes, and when they are in- 
jured the tubes (virtually, the insect’s lungs) 
remain open to the air. With the air cut off, 
the light goes out—showing that its composi- 
tion is partly oxygen. 


Courtesy of The Ayrshire Digest 
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“TTPPY” 
HERBERT BOTSFORD 


IS name was “Tipperary,” but every- 
body called him “Tippy.” He was just 
a little yellow dog with great fathomless eyes 
that expressed a depth of affection unknown 
to many a human heart. He had a very wise 
and intelligent face while his long silky ears 
rose and fell with every change of interest. 
And then that waving white-tipped tail! 
Eyes and ears and tail, all were eloquent of 
Tippy’s interest in life and of his attachment 
and affection for his little circle of friends. 
For he was a “one person” dog, giving his alle- 
giance, first and foremost, to his mistress. 
She was the object of his true affection; she 
understood his needs, looked out for his com- 
fort, protected him from evil, and was repaid 
by a devotion such as only true dog nature can 
display. 

He gave to his master what was left over 
of the trust and affection of his nature. He 
had a very limited circle of friends and ac- 
cepted only the friends of the family. These 
he never forgot. For strangers he had little 
interest, simply ignoring all attempts at ac- 
quaintance and acting utterly indifferent to 
any blandishment. More than once he has 
been called unjustly “a little snob’’ because 
of his attitude. But how wise and intelligent 
when with his chosen friends! “Do you 
know, Tippy always reminds me of Lord 
Bryce,” exclaimed a lady friend, with all due 
respect for that well-beloved nobleman, who 

‘interpreted America to the Americans. And 
there were points of marked resembiance not 
unfavorable to either party. High intelli- 
gence, wisdom, and understanding belonged 
to both, and Tippy’s face was not unlike that 
of the distinguished lord. 

Born on a New England farm, Tippy’s an- 
cestry came from old world stock of the very 
best. How far back his English terrier blood 
may be traced is a problem worthy of pro- 
found study. His forebears may have fol- 
lowed the fortunes of nobility or given alle- 
giance to the humbler squires. Be that as it 
may, Tippy inherited the best of terrier tradi- 
tion. This was on his father’s side. But on 
the mother’s side he was descended from the 
shepherd stock of the Swiss valleys, not the 
large collie type, but the diminutive breed 
found only in certain districts of France or 
Switzerland. 

And how these inherited traits cropped out! 
When about a year old, Tippy had had no 
experiences with cattle whatsoever. Taken 
on a picnic-outing to a friend’s bungalow on a 
distant mountainside, he promptly disap- 
peared, much to the alarm of his mistress. 
Tippy had discovered a herd of cattle ranging 


over the mountain pasture of many acres. At 
once he set himself the task of rounding up 
the strays and driving the herd down to the 
farmer’s gate. We watched him starting the 
herd, dashing into the underbrush to bring 
back a reluctant heifer, snapping at her heels, 
crouching to avoid her flying hoofs, avoiding 
her horns when she turned upon him, and forc- 
ing her to join the herd. This he did not once 
or twice, but frequently, using all the tricks 
and training of an old dog. Tippy completed 
his task and was finally persuaded to return 
to the bungalow. Every action proclaimed a 
task well done. Yet this was his first experi- 
‘ence with cattle. “Give that dog a pail and 
he’d milk the herd,” was the amused comment 
of one of the guests. 

Tippy was always master of himself. When 
in the woods or clambering over the rocks, 
he was as self-confident and sure-footed as a 
mountain goat, but he disliked water. He 
would jump a brook, but never wade across. 
He would shun a larger body of water. It 
was only as an act of martyrdom that he en- 
dured his regular bath at the hands of his 
mistress, and once he actually forgot himself 
and snapped, but only once. Then with eyes 
that fairly pleaded, he begged for forgiveness. 
Tippy’s tail was the barometer of his feelings. 
“Mister, your dog’s tail is a big question 
mark,” called out an observant small boy. 
And it was so. The little dog was alive from 
sparkling eyes to tip of tail, which he carried 
curled up over his back like a waving signal. 

He always knew what was required of a well- 
bred dog. As an automobile traveler he had 
no equal, always accommodating himself to 
circumstances. He established an excellent 
reputation for himself in the big hotels of 
Boston, New York and Washington. He 


preferred the elevator to the stairway, always. 
He had a very loud bark for a small dog, but 
barking in a hotel was taboo and somehow 
Tippy understood it and never transgressed. 
He always remembered his room, if not the 
number, but he could not count the number 
of flights. That seemed somehow to bother 
him. Tippy had several tricks mostly self- 
taught. When ordinary begging failed to 
gain its end, he would sit up and sing, not the 
ordinary bark or sneeze, but he would produce 
a series of sounds not unlike some modern 
music. 

Tippy’s life is ended. Whether he is in the 
happy hunting-grounds or what form of 
heaven he is enjoying, we know not, but this 
we do know, that rarely does a human being 
give to another greater love and affection than 
Tippy bestowed upon his circle of friends. 
He who has never known the affection of a 
dog like Tippy has missed something in life. 


“IT’S GOD’S DOG” 


N her charming volume, “Robert Louis 

Stevenson’s Edinburgh Days,” E. Blantyre 
Simpson refers to the fondness of R. L. S. for 
the fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah. “Cummy 
(his nurse), tells how when, after his marriage, 
‘her laddie’ was spending a summer at Pit- 
lochrie, he rushed out on a man who was un- 
mercifully beating a dog. ‘It’s no yours, is 
it?’ said the owner. ‘No, but it’s God’s dog, 
and I won’t have it beaten,’ replied Louis, 
remembering ‘the part he had chosen,’. ‘to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
Pam burdens, and to let the oppressed go 
ree.’ 


THE AFFECTIONATE MONGOOSE 
ANS CUDENHOVE, an African trav- 


eler, has been for months at a time in 
places where he has not seen a white man and 
on one of these occasions he made a pet of a 
mongoose. These are generally supposed to 
be blood-thirsty little beasts with little to 
interest the human in them. But the expe- 
rience of this traveler seems to have changed 
this estimate of the little beast for it showed 
unusual love for its master. The result was 
that the traveler took several under his wing 
and found them all quite as responsive as a 
dog. When he left camp it was necessary to 
resort to force or stratagem to keep them from 
following. When he returned the animals 
seemed to be watching for him, and recogniz- 
ing him in the distance they ran out to meet 
him and showed their pleasure by throwing 
themselves about his feet. 


Remember the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
when making your will. 


Courtesy of The Dog Fancter 


PRIZE PICTURE OF A LITTER OF SEVEN SABLE AND WHITE PUPPIES FROM THE LOCKHART COLLIE KENNELS, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Syrian Bands of Mercy in Great Rally 


Humane Movement Begun by Mrs. Alma B. Kerr Spreads Through Country 


45 


RALLY OF NINE BANDS OF MERCY, HILLTOP ORPHANAGE, SIDON, SYRIA 


(Left insert) DELEGATES FROM CARMEL KHANISH 
(Right insert) KHALIL WAKIM, FOUNDER OF NABATEYAH BAND 


Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaficts, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, ete. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of Band of Mercy 


supplies. 
NEW BANDS OF MERCY 

Sixty-nine new Bands of Mercy were re- 
ported in September. Of these, thirty-nine 
were in schools of Rhode Island; fifteen in 
schools of Maine; four each in Canada and 
Delaware; two each in Massachusetts and 
Syria; and one each in Vermont, Minnesota 
and Kentucky. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 147,715 


Note the announcement of the Humane 
Calendar for 1925, on page 90, of this 
number, and send in your order early. 


ONDERFUL, indeed, is the hold which 

the Band of Mercy seems to have not 

only upon the orphans of the Near East Re- 

lief in Syria, but also upon the people in the 

towns and villages. Even the American Con- 

sul General at Beirut has become interested 

enough to suggest a draft of suitable anti- 

cruelty laws to be presented to the High 
Commissioner. 

Mrs. Alma B. Kerr, director at Hilltop 
Orphanage, Sidon, has had 150 pamphlets 
published in Arabic, and also literature in 
Armenian, relating to the work. She finds 
helpful co-operation from the American Press, 
Beirut, from a professor at the University and 
other prominent citizens and officials. 

An interview which Mrs. Kerr and Mr. 
Himadi had with the Governor of South Leb- 
anon, found him in complete sympathy with 
the Band of Mercy purpose and plans and 
ready to assist. He advised an official order 
from General Weygand, though he has him- 
self ordered Bands to be formed in all the 
schools of South Lebanon, and has unofficially 
directed his officers and police to punish 
people who mistreat their animals. 

Three new Bands of Mercy have been 
started recently, one at Sidon among the 
members of the municipality, one at Naba- 
teyah, and one at Salihiyeh. 

On July 28, the forty-second anniversary of 
the first Band of Mercy formed in Boston in 


1882, a special anniversary celebration was 
held at Hilltop. Representatives came from 
nine villages who brought reports of the activi- 
ties of their Bands, and, after their very in- 
spiring meeting, pictures were taken to be 
sent to America. Here are seen Christians 
and Mohammedans together, for many of the 
members and some of the leading workers 
are followers of Mohammed. 

All the Band of Mercy members who went 
on vacation took upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of starting Bands in the villages they 
visited. 

Khalil Wakim, the young man pictured in 
the upper right corner of the illustration, sent 
us a report of the Nabateyah Band of Mercy 
with fifty-nine members. To be eligible to 
join this Band the prospective member had 
to do a good turn, and fifty-nine good turns 
are duly reported, one opposite the number 
assigned to each member. We quote a few 
representative incidents 

No. 1 saw a boy beating a dog. He stopped 
him and said, “You must not beat it, because 
it has feelings.” 

No. 18 saw a boy tying a cat to a fig-tree, 
and throwing stones at it. He untied the 
cat and told his cousin that he was a bad boy. 

No. 23 saw a little dog dying of hunger 
under a tree. He took the dog home and fed 
him with bread and milk and the dog is a 
fine one now. 

No. 52 saw an overloaded cart. He told 
the driver that he should take off part of the 
load. The driver did, and this young man 
helped him. 

Here is Khalil Wakim’s own account of how 
he organized this Band in Nabateyah: 

“First of all I went around in the town and 
talked to all the people of different ages about 
the Band and its aim, for about two weeks. 
Then after having inspired all the people to 
the spirit of the Band, I started to take the 
names of those who tell me of a good turn 
they had done to animals, and of those who 
promise to be kind to animals and say by 
heart, the pledge upon taking the badge. I 
told them that if the animals in our country 
would be treated cruelly any more, they 
would very soon perish. Some of them have 
not known before I told them, that animals 
have feelings. I interpreted the pledge into 
Arabic because none of them know English.” 


A PHILADELPHIA firm ordered some 
white oak planks from a lumber company at 
Tioga, W. Va., and were informed that the 
planking could not be delivered for a few 
weeks because a robin was raising a family on 
the lumber pile and all concerned wished to 
give the birds a chance. 


WAS IT YOU? 
AN old man limped along life’s way, 
His grief-bowed head was crowned with gray; 


Somebody cheered his dreary day. 
I wonder—Was it you? 


A lonely child, devoid of guile, 
Looked up, and tears bedimmed its smile; 
Somebody stopped to play awhile. 

I wonder—Was it you? 


There’s always someone needing aid, 
Some trembling heart alone, afraid, 
Some load that could be lighter made. 
Can they depend on you? 
Peart Hatioway, in Kiwanis Magazine 
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CLEVERNESS OF A SHEEP DOG 
Z. 


I. 


DAHVICE 


ANY stories have been told of the faithfulness of watch- 
dogs. This one about a shepherd dog is very in- 
teresting. 

Some years ago there was a terrific storm in Scotland. 
snow lay in great drifts many feet deep. 

The farmers were very anxious about their sheep, for there 
were hundreds of them unsheltered on the hills at the time. 
In one farm no fewer than three hundred were missing, and 
the farmer with his men and faithful dog, ““Rough,” started 
to search for them. 

When they reached the fields nothing was to be seen but 
great masses and drifts of snow, many feet thick, under which 
the sheep were buried. The men tried to get through the 
snow to the animals, but it was next to impossible, for they 
could hardly tell when they came across a sheep. 

The snow was still falling fast when Rough came to the 
rescue. He understood what was to be done, and, running 
through the snow with quick, short barks, he dug with his 
paws little holes in various places. 

The men went to work under these marks and under each 
they found a sheep. Thus they worked hard all night, Rough 
showing the men where the sheep were buried and the men 
digging them out. Most of the sheep were saved. 


The 


The farmer was very thankful that he had so clever a dog. 


Gilliams 


WHICH IS THE HAPPIEST? 


THE DAIRYMAN OF PASS-A-GRILLE 
DAVID LEE WHARTON 


ESTLING in the blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico, a 

few miles off the southwest coast of Florida, there is a 
“little bit of Heaven” in the shape of an island known as 
Pass-a-Grille, and it is here 
that Silas Dent, the dairy- 
man, better known, how- 
ever, as the “Hermit of 
Pass-a-Grille,” lives with 
his twenty-two cows, his 
horse, his dog, and a few 
chickens. 

His dairy is two anda 
half miles from the little 
town which has its being 
on the south end of the 
island, and twice a day 
Silas makes the round trip 
of five miles down the 
beach and back in his 
wagon drawn by “Charlie,” 
Every one of his cows and their calves are 


old and faithful. 
pals of Silas; each has a name which he, or she knows, and to 
which each gladly responds. The calf in the picture is “Jessa- 
mine,” a little Jersey who accompanies her owner on his 
delivery rounds, riding in the wagon like a dog. 

It is by no means unusual to find Silas seated under a 
palm-tree with a calf in his lap, tenderly stroking it or scratch- 


ing its head. It seems to be a source of sorrow to both when 
the calf outgrows the lap. Another sad event is when a calf 
inadvertently chances to be a male, and must go to the butcher. 
On these occasions Silas is invariably pensive for several days 
preceding and following the transfer. The friendly relations 
between man and cows and the utter lack of fear on the part 
of the cows, may have something—a great deal, in fact— 
to do with the quality and output of the milk. While not in- 
sisting that every dairyman shall rock his calves to sleép in 
his arms, would it not be a good idea if more consideration 
were shown all cattle, in fact all animals? 


KITTY IS MY CHOICE 
H. 8. R. 


HEN Ethel has to go to bed, 
She shakes her little curly head 

And says, “Oh, dear! I hate to go,” 

And then the tears begin to flow. 

She whines and pouts and looks so sour 

That mother dreads the bedtime hour. 


When Ethel’s kitty’s put to bed 
She never shakes her furry head, 

Nor mews, nor cries, but snuggles down 
And gives a happy, purry sound, 

Curls up her little velvet toes 
And off to Pussy Sleepland goes. 


Now, why does kitty act so wise? 
And Ethel act so otherwise? 
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IN THE EDITOR'S LIBRARY 


JIMMY GOLD-COAST, Marshall Saunders. 


A new book by the author of “Beautiful Joe’ is 
always hailed with delight by thousands of juvenile 
readers. Miss Saunders has written more than a 
score of charming stories, and today is the most 
widely read of any Canadian writer. She was born 
and brought up in Nova Scotia, and in “Jimmie 
Gold-Coast” she revels in “‘local color” for many 
of the incidents introduced are based upon her early 
surroundings and own experiences. 

“Jimmie Gold-Coast,” a pet monkey, tells the 
story to “Polly,” the parrot. There are many 
characters, both four-footed and human. Chief 
among the latter is Nonnie, the faithful old “black 
queen,” and her scape-grace master, Nappy, whose 
gradual reformation becomes complete. Animals 
and birds are constantly introduced and always 
in such a way as to teach the tenderest feelings for 
them. Several bits of folk-lore verse are scattered 
through the chapters. The tone of the narration 
shows the influence of the author’s early religious 
training, though the book is not “preachy.” The 
sweet and cheerful spirit which always prevails, 
even in adversity, and the frequent appeals to one’s 
sense of the humorous make the story not alone 
wholesome, but a fine tonic for the young reader. 
The last chapter pictures a pleasing Christmas-tree 
festival for the birds, with happy monkeys and dogs 
and children participating in the treats of the 
season. There are two full-page illustrations from 
drawings. An ideal gift book for boys and girls 
of grammar grades, especially for birthdays or holi- 
days. 

319 pp. $2. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Canada. 


MANY DOGS THERE BE, Walter A. Dyer. 


This is a collection of thirteen previously pub- 
lished dog stories by a widely recognized, dog-wise 
author and literary craftsman. Ever since the 
publication of “Pierrot, Dog of Belgium,” and 
“Gulliver the Great,” Mr. Dyer’s stories have re- 
ceived an eager welcome. He belongs to that select 
few who can interpret dog nature so intimately as 
to appeal to readers of all ages. The “O. Henry 
of dog fiction” would be his fitting title. 

Though of uniform interest and excellence are 
these tales, there are several that rank among the 
best ever told in canine fiction. “Pals of the 
Squad” is a most thrilling account of two super- 
dogs, dogs of heroic mold, in an encounter with 
desperate human characters in New York. “Home” 
relates of an old dog who plods his weary way from 
the country back to his old home, a sordid, dingy 
attic on East Side, New York. “We humans think 
that we understand the meaning of home, but that 
is because we have never been dogs,” moralizes the 
author. And there are “The Dog Doctor,” 
“Prince Charming,” and “The Mission of Mc- 
Gregor,” chapters in which a dog has the leading 
role and often adorns a fascinating human love 
story. 


321 pp. $2. The Century Co., New York City. 


THE HEDGEHOG 
Zz. I. DAHVICE 


LUTARCH had a high opinion of the 

hedgehog. He says that when grapes 
are ripe, the mother hedgehog goes under the 
vines and shakes them until some of the 
grapes fall, then literally rolls over them, 
until many are attached to her spines, and 
then marches back to her babies in the cave. 


“One day,” says Plutarch, “when we were 
all together, we had the chance of seeing with 
our own eyes, this wise creature, going to its 
little family, laden down with fruit. It looked 
as if a bunch of grapes was shuffling along the 
ground, so thickly covered was the animal 
with its booty.” 


HUMANE WORK IN NANKING, CHINA 


Thousands Reached by Band of Mercy in 
Middle School of University 


EADERS of Our Dumb Animals for 

February last, will recall the splendid 
report of a large Band of Mercy organized by 
Mr. F. W. Dieterich, the head of the Middle 
School, Nanking University. On August 20 
last, Mr. Dieterich sent us the following ac- 
count of the progress of this work, which is 
most encouraging :— 

We have received the very generous supply 
of samples of the literature you distribute 
and publish, including several books, back 
numbers of Our Dumb Animals, pennants, 
buttons, and three copies each menth of the 
above periodical. Thank you very much for 
all of them. 

We are sorry that we have not been able 
to do more than we have but feel a great deal 
of good has been done and possibly a great 
movement started. 

Our students were delighted with the but- 
tons and we had such a scramble for them it 
was hard to avoid a riot! I am placing the 
magazine in the libraries of the University of 
Nanking, Ginling College (for women), and 
the third copy in various government and 
private schools in the city. Mrs. Dieterich 
has taught several of the songs to the children 
in Nanking and this summer is using them in 
the Junior Department of the Sunday-school, 
with about seventy little folks from all over 
China. Various of your pamphlets have been 
on exhibit at Ginling College and Union The- 
ological Seminary, and the class in education 
in the former institution wrote papers on 
what teachers can do to promote kindness to 
all living creatures. In May we had a health 
week in Nanking, including lectures and ex- 
hibits in a public hall and grounds, and I 
proposed to the boys in the Middle School 
that they prepare an exhibit and talks on 
kindness for the thousands of people who 
would attend during health week. They took 
the matter up. very enthusiastically, organ- 
ized an elaborate committee, studied the 
pamphlets, prepared posters and slogans and 
talks in Chinese, and gave up their school 
work to spend long hours for several days 
promoting this worthy cause. Thousands of 
people were touched and inquiries received 
from places far distant, both North and South. 

We have also approached the president of 
the Nanking Reform Association with refer- 
ence to making “Mercy” one of the depart- 
ments of the association’s activities, and he is 
very sympathetic and willing, and much in- 
terested in all kinds of reform and popular 
education. 

We hope at an early date to get some society 
or publishing company to translate and publish 
the most suitable of your pamphlets for distri- 
bution among Chinese pastors, Primary school 
teachers, Sunday-school workers and among 
students in Middle and Primary schools. 

It has seemed to me after thinking the mat- 
ter over, that it will be better to organize a 
“Chinese Humane Education Society” affili- 
ated with the American society in some way, 
but let the Chinese feel that it is their organ- 
ization. 

We hope this coming fall to put on an ener- 
getic campaign in Nanking, in co-operation 
with the Nanking Church Council and the 
Reform Association, and would be pleased, of 
course, if it should result in a national organ- 
ization with headquarters in Nanking. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annui 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of 
interest or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charlies G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 
entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the secur- 
ity of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest, and ultimately promoting the cause 
of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish ali 
further details. 


PENN. S. P. C. A. ISSUES NEW BOOK 


NDER the auspices of the Pennsylvania 

S. P. C. A. a novel book, entitled 
“Animal Pals,” is soon to be published. It 
will consist of strange and true tales of birds 
and beasts, being the best of those received 
in a contest held by the Philadelphia Society 
two years ago. Among the contributors are 
Madame Jeritza of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Governor Baxter of Maine. Presi- 
dent Francis H. Rowley of Boston, Mrs. 
Richard Hardy of Chattanooga, and other 
well-known persons in humane and _ public 
service. The book is edited by Curtis Wager- 
Smith of the Pennsylvania S. P. C. A. It 
contains numerous illustrations. It is ex- 
pected to meet with popular favor and to 
assist in advancing the humane cause. A 
suitable review will appear in these columns 
as soon as the book is off the press. 


RED-HOT IRONS FOR THE LIONS 


HE eagerly awaited entertainment pro- 
vided by a baroness reciting poetry for 
charity in a cage of lions at the world’s famous 
Neuilly Fair came to an abrupt end one night, 
when the lions forced the elocutionist into 
hasty retirement. 

When the Baroness Deslandes, a_ well- 
known society figure, entered the cage of lions 
at the Laurent menagerie and began to recite . 
some of Richepin’s verses, the beasts at first 
purred. 

Then came a sudden change. The lions 
turned their purrs into roars, and advanced on 
the elocutionist menacingly. Under cover of 
attendants with red-hot bars the baroness fled 
to safety. —Westminster Gazette 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Anima! Hospital may be endowed by individuals. 
Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse stall, 
thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. Stalls 
— kennels are marked with the names of the 

onors. 
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